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NATIONALISM AFTER THE WAR 


Just what is this ‘‘Nationalist’’ spirit 
abroad in the world today? and why do 
many people think it is the most danger- 
ous spirit, and that we must remove it if 
we hope ever to have peace in the world? 

Nationalism, like many other human 
motives, is evil because it is the perversion 
of something good. It is the perversion of 
patriotism, love of one’s country and one’s 
people, which is one of the noble human 
instinets. We see this perversion of good 
instincts in other walks of life: for in- 
stanee, religion, as preached in the simple 
words of the gospel, is noble; as perverted 
by a Spanish Inquisition or a fanatical 
dogmatist, it becomes something evil. Or 
to take another illustration: the idea of 
workmen getting together to defend each 
other’s interests and help each other for- 
ward is a fine idea; but if it becomes per- 
verted into fanatical trade unionism, 
which ealls strikes at home when men are 
fighting for their lives abroad, it is some- 
thing evil. In our colleges, the idea of 
boys getting together in a fraternity to be 
friends and help one another forward is a 
noble idea; if it becomes perverted by 
‘*polities’’? so that boys become jealous of 
each other, and form cliques, and waste 
time and money, then the good thing be- 
comes evil. 

Nationalism, in the dangerous form it 
has assumed today, is, then, a perverted 
form of patriotism. It began among the 
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nations of Europe about 500 years ago. 
In the Middle Ages there were no ‘‘na- 
tions’? as we know them today. There 
were different race groups speaking differ- 
ent like the 
Italians and Spaniards and French, speak- 


languages, some, present 
ing languages of Latin origin, others, like 
the modern Germans, English, and Sean- 
dinavians, languages of Ger- 
like the 
Russians and Poles, speaking languages 


travel 


speaking 


manic origin; others, again, 


of Slav origin. People did not 
much in those days, owing to difficulties 
But the few who had 
oeceasion to travel could make themselves 


of communication. 


understood in a-erude sort of Latin. The 
only bond among all these peoples was 
the Church. The Pope at Rome held 


spiritual sway over the people of Western 
Europe, and the Greek Chureh at Con- 
stantinople held similar sway over the Slav 
peoples. The point I want to try to make 
clear is that there were no distinct nations, 
no Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Spaniards, as we know them today. 

The first people to develop nation-con- 
sciousness were the English, who, in the 
security of their ‘‘tight little 
fought against the French a long series of 
wars in which they won victories that 


island,’’ 


made them pleased with themselves. The 
French and Spaniards followed suit. We 
find the French becoming a _ distinct 


nation, and the Spaniards becoming an- 
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other nation, in the 1400’s. At the end of 
the 16th century, the English, with Eliza- 
beth as their ruler, Drake as their typical 
seaman, and Shakespeare as their mouth- 
piece, had become decidedly conscious of 
themselves as a nation, and felt a contempt 
for Spaniards and Frenchmen which was 
equaled the contempt which 
IKrenchmen and Spaniards, in their turn, 
felt for the 
upon as barbarous heretics. 

{nglish, French, and 


only by 
{nglish, whom they looked 


These three, the 
Spaniards, were the pioneers in National- 
ism. <As recently as 100 years ago—that 
is, in the time of our grandfathers—it had 
not yet grown up in Germany and Italy, 
the two countries in which it is most ag- 
In 1842, Italian and Ger- 
man patriots were longing for the day when 
they would be as well united as the English 
or French, but it was not till the 1860’s and 
1870’s that two remarkable men, Cavour 
in Italy, and Bismarck in Germany, suc- 
ceed in bringing about that unity. Cavour 
died before his work was completed, but 
Bismarck lived to a ripe old age, long 
enough to see his German Empire the most 
formidable state on the continent of 
Europe. In our own day, two other re- 
markable men, Hitler and Mussolini, have 
earried the work of Bismarck and Cavour 


gressive today. 


still further. 

Meanwhile Russia, the greatest Colossus 
of them all, developed a spirit which still 
remains inscrutable to us. Whether the 
Russians can be called a nation in the 
same sense as the English or the French 
remains to be proved in the years to come. 
Until recently, it would hardly have been 
possible to describe them as such; they 
were too backward, too ignorant, too un- 
developed, to show the aggressive features 
we now associate with the word National- 
ism. Similarly the Chinese remained 
more a race-group than a nation. One 
cannot expect 400-odd million people, with- 
central government, to 


out strong 


any 
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act and think as a nation. The Chinese 
always had a supreme contempt for for- 
eigners, and when foreign travelers came 
to the court of the emperor, they were 
expected to ‘‘kow-tow’’ to him, and 
acknowledge him as the Son of Heaven. 
The different races of India have had still 
less cohesion than have the people of 
China, and if they have developed nation- 
consciousness in the past two or three 
generations, it is only due to the centraliz- 
ing foree of British government, and the 
veneer of education in democracy that 
Indian students have picked up abroad. 
Japan, on the other hand, is strongly na- 
tionalist. She has all the attributes: a 
comparatively small and compact popula- 
tion living in a small country; a strong 
central government; a patriotism so in- 
tense that it can very easily, under pres- 
sure from foreign influences, assume the 
perverted form of fanatical nationalism. 

I may seem to be making confusion 
among such terms as nationalism, nation- 
consciousness, patriotism, race-groups, and 
so forth. But they really are used inter- 
changeably, and they all hang together. 
And I think the best way to understand 
the problem of Nationalism that confronts 
us is to study conerete cases. If we want 
to form some idea of what is going to 
happen about that problem after this war, 
the best way is to see clearly what has hap- 
pened earlier. 

The Hundred Years’ War _ between 
England and France at the close of the 
Middle Ages was a war of Nationalism. 
Many others in Europe were wars of re- 
ligion, and these were followed in the 18th 
century by dynastic wars. The wars of 
the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
again, were wars of Nationalism, and since 
then, nationalism has been the main cause 
of all conflicts. Some people will say the 
main cause has been economic; but if you 
take each case and examine it, you will 
find that economic rivalry itself arises out 
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of jealousy between nations. Consider 
one of the oldest rivalries in Europe: that 
between France and Germany, which goes 
back at least 400 years. No doubt eco- 
nomic questions have been involved; but 
the main cause has always been the pride 
and conceit of French Nationalism, which 
thought itself superior to all rivals and 
wanted to assert its superiority by force. 
During the past 70 years the tables have 
been turned, and it has been aggressive 
German Nationalism, guided successively 
by Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm, and Hitler, 
that has wanted to assert its superiority. 
Franee helped to crush Germany in the 
Thirty Years’ War 300 years ago, and now 
Germany has crushed France. 

This rivalry between France and Ger- 
many is the oldest, but by no means the 
only one. There is the struggle, more 
racial than national, between the German 
and the Slav, which is being fought out to 
the knife in Russia today. There is an- 
other racial struggle between the white 
man and the yellow, which has become 


merged in the Nationalist ambition of 
Japan. And the past 50 years have seen 


the rise of another rivalry which threatens 
to become fixed—between Great Britain 
and Germany. Great Britain went into 
the first World War without bitter feel- 
ings against Germany, but by the time the 
four years were finished, she was in an 
angry mood. Now there is real hatred 
between the two, and the future of that 
feeling is unpredictable. 

I have mentioned only the leading pow- 
ers in this brief discussion, but National- 
ism is not a whit less strong among the 
smaller ones. As they are small and weak, 
it has never taken the aggressive form it 
took among the French under Napoleon, 
or among the Germans under Hitler; but 
Poles, Norwegians, Danes, Swiss, Greeks, 
and many others have their own strong 
traditions and feelings. There is no way 
of expressing them today while the small 
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nations are under the heel of the Hun. 
But they will burst out furiously some 
day when the pressure is removed, and 
people who think deeply are appalled at 
the possibility of what may happen when 
the strong arm of Germany becomes weak- 
ened, and her enemies are let loose upon 
her. 

Two questions arise which need our 
careful thought: (1) What can be done 
and (2) What is likely to hap- 
pen when actual fighting stops? 


about it? 


The only thing we can do about it now 
is to use every effort to check perverted 
patriotism, and to 
co-operation among the United Nations. 
It is not going to be easy, because we all 


encourage complete 


suffer in almost the same degree from the 
Nationalist complaint. It is 
How many teachers and _ par- 


strong in 
America. 

ents, when 
patriotism into their children, try at the 
same time to remind them of the need for 


trying to instill lessons of 


good will among men? And how many 
young people, who have learned to salute 
their flag, have also learned to show equal 
respect for the flags of other nations? I 
have traveled a deal and mixed 
freely with people of different nations, but 
I have found the same thing everywhere: 
the mass of people seem to think that, in 
order to show their patriotism, they must 
find something wrong with other nations. 
There are individuals everywhere who rise 
above that local patriotism and find some- 
thing to admire wherever they go; but 
they are the exception. 

As a matter of fact, the least nationalist- 
minded of all people are the English them- 
selves, who were the first to develop 
nationalist feeling. No doubt it is because 
they have spread over the world into 
dominions and colonies, and have become 
more world-minded. At any rate, the 
Englishman is the only person I have met 
who never talks about his own country 
unless someone else raises the subject. 


good 
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André Maurois, the French writer, who 
knows England and the English as well as 
anyone living, has pointed that out in an 
amusing ‘‘Letter to a Young Frenchman 
about to Visit England.’’ ‘‘ Whatever 
you do,’’ he says, ‘‘do not tell them you 
think their country and they themselves 
are wonderful; they will immediately be- 
come suspicious if you do, and will think 
you want to get something out of them.”’ 
There probably is no more genuinely 
patriotic race on earth, as the past three 
years have shown abundantly; but their 
patriotism is deep-seated and does not 
appear on the surface. 

If | may be allowed to introduce a per- 
sonal note, I would say that I speak with 
some feeling about this, because I come of 
mixed Seotch, Irish, and French ancestry 
(no English at all, so far as I know). I 
was born and reared in one of the remote 
outlying colonies of the Empire, in an 
atmosphere more French than English, 
and I have lived abroad more than I have 
lived in England. Though I yield to no 
one in my deep affection for England and 
Scotland, and my equally deep admiration 
for their wonderful record, I have never 
been able to see that they are in any way 
Human 
beings are the same wherever you go. I 
have known delightful people in England, 
and others who are detestable; but it is 
exactly the same in China, or in Germany, 
or in Spain, or in Canada, or in any other 
country I have had the good fortune to 
see. Without doing anything so foolish 


better than other countries. 


as to set myself up as a paragon, I feel 
absolutely convinced that my view is the 
right view. And it is the English view. 
If the Englishman had his way, there 
would be no Nationalism in the world. 
Every man would work for his own folk 


and his own country, would love his own 
country and his own folk best, but would 
work with all others in a spirit of ¢co- 
operation, not of jealousy or the desire to 
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dominate others. Every man would mind 
his own business, but would be perfectly 
ready to lend a helping hand to others. 
Remember that the first man in modern 
times to show people that they gained 
more by free trade than by exclusive trade 
was a Seot, Adam Smith, author of ‘‘The 
Wealth of Nations.’’ 

I have often tried to explain the Nation- 
alist evil in this way. In the beginning 
of human society, the unit was the family, 
ruled by the father as an autocrat; every- 
one outside the family was a_ potential 
enemy whom you killed before he killed 
you. 

Gradually, however, came a_ second 
stage, where families grouped together 
into tribes, like the Indians of North 
America. Everyone outside the tribe was 
a potential enemy whom you killed before 
he killed you. 

The third stage was the nation, formed 
of many tribes. In the Nazi conception, 
which is extreme Nationalism, everyone 
outside the nation is a potential enemy, 
whether he be Pole or Frenchman, Nor- 
wegian or Czech, Briton or Greek. 

Well, that seems to be as far as we have 
got today. But there is a higher concep- 
tion, which is that of the brotherhood of 
all men, regardless of race or color, lan- 
guage or locality. When we put on the 
garment of repentance and go to church 
on Sunday, we profess adherence to two 
all-embracing commandments: one is the 
love of God, and the other is the love of 
our fellow creatures. The Master in whose 
footsteps we profess to follow laid down 
those two simple commandments and went 
on to say definitely that they contain the 
whole law and the prophets. If we really 
believe in his teaching, and want to see 
peace and good will on earth, we must first 
of all beat down the fiendish Nationalist 
spirit that is incarnate in Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and all their fellow gangsters, and 
after that, we must see to it that National- 
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ism does not rise up again in our midst. 
We realize and make 
young people realize, that it is quite pos- 


must ourselves, 
sible to love your own country and love 
other countries as well; to see good in 
your own government, and see good in the 
eovernment of England also, or of Hol- 
land, or of China, or of any other country 
that wants to co-operate with yours. 

If you ask me how this is all going to 
about, I I have not the 
slightest idea, and I do not believe any- 


come confess 
The future is completely 
There hatred 
years ago, centuries ago, between different 
nations. Frenchmen hated Germans, Ger- 
mans hated Poles, Poles and Finns both 
hated Czechs hated Germans, 
Italians hated Austrians. Those national, 
or nationalist, hatreds became more in- 
tense after the first World War; today 
they are at white heat, and what the end 
of it is going to be, God alone knows. I 
confess I am pessimistic, and I ean see no 
sense in pretending to be anything else. 
A witty Englishman once defined an opti- 
mist as aman who does not care what hap- 
pens so long as it happens to someone else; 
the pessimist, he went on to say, is a man 
who has to live in the same house with an 
optimist. But frankly and seriously, I see 
no end to it, and I feel 7¢ can only be ended 
by some intervention that we mortals can- 
not foresee. We are in the midst of a world 
revolution over which we have no more con- 
trol than corks over the waves on which 
they are tossed about in a storm. 

I am convinced that wars can never cease 
unless we the per- 
verted, fanatical spirit of Nationalism. 
Each one of us can help in some minute 
measure by reminding himself or herself 
constantly that we are no better than other 
people, even if we are richer and stronger 
and more progressive. I read in an Amer- 
ican paper some time ago that America is 
likely to be the best hated nation in the 
world after this war, because she will be 


one else has. 


unpredictable. was bitter 


Russians, 


can exorcise narrow, 
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the most prosperous, the best fed, the least 
injured of all of them. I see no reason why 
she should be hated, provided that she uses 
these advantages for the benefit of others, 
and uses them in a truly humble-minded 
way—not in the spirit of big bosses and 
narrow nationalists, but in the spirit of 
George Washington, or that other grand 
American who coined the phrase, ‘‘ With 
malice toward none.’’ 

conceit, no selfishness: 
But it is the ideal 


follow, and unless we 


No malice, no 
what an ideal to aim at! 
of the 
keep it constantly before us, our profes- 


Master we 
sions are a sham. I would not dare to tell 
a Russian, or a Pole, or a Czech, or a 
Frenchman, or a Chinese from Chungking, 
or an Englishman from Coventry, that he 
must let bygones be bygones, and treat the 
Germans as long-lost brothers. Our duty 
at present is to stand behind those heroic 
peoples who know what suffering means; 
to help them to beat down the fiends that 
have them suffer. And the 


fighting is over we must let nature take its 


made when 
course, and see what Providence, with its 
increasing purpose, has planned for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

It is impossible for Americans, living in 
comfort in this large and wealthy country, 
to imagine the feelings of European nations 
toward each other. This country, with its 
spacious expanse and its complete security 
from interference by others, has built up 
standards of living of which it is justly 
proud. With thousands of miles of sea on 
three sides, and a friendly country like 
Canada on a fourth, it need not worry about 
its neighbors. How can you then imagine 
the feelings of Frenchmen and Germans 
toward each other? If I told you I had 
never heard a Frenchman talk about Ger- 


mans except as ‘‘pigs’’ or ‘‘dirty beasts’’ 


you would not believe me. Or if you read 
in books of the sullen rage with which a 
Russian looks upon a German soldier, you 


simply can’t grasp what he really feels, be- 
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cause you have never been up against any- 
thing like that in your easy life in America. 
How ean you really know what the Czechs 
or the Poles feel, with their tradition of 
hundreds of years of struggle and sup- 
You may 
pick up copies of Life and see horrid pic- 
tures of starved children with swollen bod- 
ies or of murdered women in villages the 
German has been through, and as you turn 
the page, you say, ‘‘How dreadful!’’ But 
you can’t really understand it all unless 


pression, of torture and misery. 


you have lived among these people when 
such things were actually happening, as 
they did in the first World War, or in the 
Spanish Civil War, or in Abyssinia, or as 
they are happening everywhere today. As 
I said just now, I would not dare to tell one 
of those oppressed races that he or she must 
forget about it when the fighting is over. 
After living in the security we enjoy here, 
or even in the relative security my people 
enjoy in England behind their heroie Navy, 
Army, and Air Force, I would be ashamed 
to suggest to the victims of Nazi horror 
that they should not have their revenge. If 
I were in their place, I myself would take 
such a suggestion as an insult. 

Whatever the end of the war may be, 
there will be a loathing of Germany which 
it will tone down. 
There is a danger that disease and misery 
will be rampant, and to expect the millions 
of Europeans who have suffered to put 


take generations to 


aside their hatred is about as reasonable 
of hounds to make 
friends with a stricken tiger that has been 
mauling them. 


as to expect a pack 
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It seems to me that nothing whatever 
can be done about that, and that time alone 
can heal the wounds. But there is another 
danger as well, and that is, that among the 
United Nations themselves, Nationalism 
may raise its ugly head, and sow the seeds 
of discord. There is serious danger of it 
today in our relations with Russia; and 
even among ourselves, Americans and Brit- 
ish, one too often sees signs of jealousy, 
of a rivalry that is none too friendly. That, 
we can use every effort to suppress. For 
my own part, I can say quite honestly that 
I don’t care who leads me so long as he 
leads me to real victory, followed by real 
I am prepared to give my utmost 
loyalty to Timoshenko or Wavell, to Chiang 
Kai-Shek or MacArthur, to De Gaulle or 
Marshall, to President Roosevelt or Win- 
ston Churchill or Stalin, and not ask any 
questions about their origin or their polit- 
ical views, their race or their religion, so 
long as they can defeat the fiends we are 
up against, and lead us back to a world of 
peace and good will. We in America ean 
do something toward that end by keeping 
George Washington and Lineoln as ideals 
before us—two men who belong to human- 
ity at large, though they were both patriots 
of the finest quality. 

The end of the war may perhaps come 
next year or the year after; it cannot go on 
long at the present rate. So we will do well 
to train ourselves and the young people 
who come to us right now to be as proud 
of our allies as we are of our own men. In 
that way we can help to make the name, 
‘United Nations,’’ a living reality. 


peace. 
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ees of governmental units and private con- 
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cerns not engaged in war contracts or bene- 
fiting by the presence of war industries in 
the community, are facing a serious finan- 
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cial situation as a result of the inroads of 
increased federal taxation, increased living 
costs, and demands for war-fund contribu- 
tions out of their unimproved income. 
They are faced with an impending situa- 
tion not unlike that which prevailed be- 
tween 1919 and 1930. During that time the 
cost of living advanced markedly while 
compensation of salaried workers advanced 
very slowly. A wide gap between the two 
developed which was not overcome until 
about 1930. The cost of living again has 
overtaken and gone beyond the salary scale, 
and the gap is increasing daily. 

Federal taxes payable in 1943 under the 
scale now in effect (not allowing for prob- 
able further increases) for persons earning 
less than $3000 will be from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent of the income of such persons. 
In most instances these people paid no taxes 
prior to 1941. Their salaries have remained 
about the same so that they have in many 
instances not over 85 per cent of their for- 
mer income with which to meet higher liv- 
ing costs and demands for contributions to 
war funds and investments. Persons earn- 
ing above $3000 but not over $5000 will pay 
taxes about ten times greater than the same 
persons paid for the tax year 1940. Such 
persons paying income tax before 1940 
paid from one to two per cent of their gross 
income; in 1943 they will pay from 10 to 18 
per cent for federal taxes. Although the 
national income is about 50 per cent higher 
than it was in 1940, the persons mentioned 
above have not shared to any material ex- 
tent in this increase. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances the income of such 
persons is not more than 10 per cent to 15 
per cent greater than it was in 1940. The 
cost of living alone has risen about 20 
points since that time. By comparison, the 
person in war industry, if he had an in- 
crease in earnings corresponding only to 
the average increase of 50 per cent of na- 
tional income, would, even after allowing 
for his federal taxes, have 25 per cent to 
334 per cent more net dollar income than 
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he had in 1940. Practically all such work- 
ers, both those in the plants and those in 
administrative and executive positions, 
have shared in these increases. Many such 
workers have had their income doubled, 
and those who were on relief or doing work 
relief or were unemployed prior to 1940 
have an income many times what they had 
in former years. 

No patriotic or social-minded person 
would want to deprive workers in the war 
program of substantial benefit of their in- 
creased earnings. They can have such 
benefit to a material degree, however, and 
still have ample funds to pay for increased 
taxes or purchases of war bonds. A worker 
whose income has been raised from $1500 
to $3000 annually would now pay $316 in 
income taxes. Thus he would have an ex- 
cess of $1152 over his former income out of 
which to meet increased cost of living and 
to buy war bonds. The salaried man whose 
income has remained relatively static at the 
$3000 level or at best has increased only 
slightly would have less than 85 per cent 
of his former income as against 180 per cent 
enjoyed by the war industry-worker now 
earning the same salary. 

There are two purposes of increased 
taxes: (1) to provide added revenues for 
the government’s war expenditures; (2) to 
control inflation. It should be remembered 
that the person who has received no in- 
creases had budgeted his income before 
the higher taxes were applied. Any excess 
over his actual living conditions was gen- 
erally apportioned to fixed charges such as 
a purchase of a home, insurance, or others. 
With the increased cost of living now he 
cannot contribute to inflation because his 
income is probably too small to meet cur- 
rent expenditures. It is the person with 
the recently increased income and no com- 
mitments who is in the position to spend 
and pay higher prices. This is the income 
which must be controlled if it is desired to 
eurtail inflation. 
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There is a way to rectify the discrepancy 
between the position of teachers and other 
important non-war activity workers and 
persons engaged in war industries. That 
method is to apply further increase in fed- 
eral income taxes to the increased income 
realized by individuals now as compared to 
1940. The principle is that of the excess- 
profits tax already being applied to cor- 
porations. It would mean that an increased 
tax rate over and above normal regular sur- 
tax rates would apply to that portion of a 
person’s present income which represents 
an increase over his income in 1940. In this 
way, persons who have enjoyed the major 
share of increased national income will con- 
tribute in proper proportion to the neces- 
sary Increased tax revenues of the govern- 
ment. This they can easily do and still be 
much better off than in 1940. Other per- 
sons are already worse off financially and 
should not be called upon to pay higher 
taxes. Their further contribution to the 
war effort should be through the medium 
of investment in war bonds and _ savings 
stamps on a voluntary basis. 

Any other basis of added taxation will 
increase the inequity that has already de- 
veloped between these two groups and place 
an unreasonable burden upon those least 
able to bear it. These persons are much less 
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able to speak in their own behalf than those 
who have aggressive representation through 
labor organizations. State and local gov- 
ernments, private universities and colleges, 
and non-war private employers are entirely 
unable to provide for salary increases to 
relieve their burdens to any adequate ex- 
tent. There is real danger that a serious 
and lasting damage and injustice will be 
done to an essential and highly valuable 
group, whose service and loyalty are vital 
to the war effort as well as the future wel- 
fare of the country, unless this situation is 
eorrected. While individuals not benefit- 
ing from war activities should pay more 
taxes than in prewar years, the increase in 
their case should be less than in the ease of 
persons who have shared primarily in the 
increased national income resulting from 
the war program. 

The present federal tax svstem is putting 
a disproportionate burden on persons not 
in war industries. School and _ college 
teachers particularly are faced with finan- 
cial distress as a result of this condition. 
No further increase should be made in their 
federal taxes, and this can be avoided by 
making necessary additional increases in 
federal tax rates applicable only to in- 
creased income of individuals over their 
income for the tax year 1940. 








TRAGEDY IN KHARKOV 

SIXTEEN months of Nazi oceupation in Rus- 
sia’s great city of Kharkov resulted in such an 
appalling total of ruthless terrorism that word 
pictures of it seem but a mockery of the facets. 
A report to The New York Times, February 28, 
stated that the destruction of everything that 
gave the city distinction was earried out with 
systematic thoroughness in an effort to kill the 
spirit of the people. Dmitri Andrevitch Kor- 
neyenko, professor of organie chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Kharkov, said that the invaders first 
looted the institution and sent all portable 





equipment to the Reich. Then, with fire or 
time bombs, they demolished buildings, libraries, 
everything of value. Professors and teachers, 
hundreds of them, “were ferreted out of hiding 
by the Gestapo and shot or hanged because of 
their Jewish origin or their refusal to collabo- 
rate with the occupational authorities.” 

The vengeance wreaked upon the university 
was merely the starting point of the Nazi drive 
against edueation. The city’s research institutes 
and secondary schools accommodating more 
than 100,000 pupils were closed, and only the 
first five grades of the elementary schools were 
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allowed to remain open—for two and a half 
months of the sixteen-month oceupation. Three 
schools were set up for children between ten 
and fifteen for the diabolical purpose of train- 
ing them to be spies for the Nazis in their own 
country. 

Hospital facilities and medical services were 
reduced to a minimum. Nine day nurseries and 
three orphanages were opened to admit children 
whose parents had been “sent to Germany,” but 
they were favored to impress upon the rest of 
the population how important it is to be on the 
side of power. 

Two days after the Nazis entered the city, 
mass hangings, accompanied by mock trials and 
the sadistic joy of the executioners, occurred 
“along a two-mile route.” As we all know, 
Kharkov was recaptured by the Russians and 
the prisoners set free, but so frightful were 
their experiences that they hobbled about like 
dead men in the city of the dead. Now, as this 
number goes to press (March 16), news comes 
that the Russians have again been foreed to 
yield the city to the enemy. 


WAR OR NO WAR, THE CLASSICS 
CARRY ON 


THE 38th annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England will take place at 
Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.), March 
26-27, and will be devoted, as the program 
abundantly testifies, to those traditional inter- 
ests that have contributed, through the centuries, 
to the training of “the philosophic mind.” 

At the opening meeting, after the address of 
welcome by the Reverend Joseph R. N. Maxwell, 
S.J., president of the college, and the response 
by Goodwin B. Beach, president of the associa- 
tion, the Reverend John C. Proctor, also of the 
college, and Henry Harmon Chamberlin, of 
Worcester, will speak, respectively, on the sub- 
jects, “An Historical Investigation of the Con- 
cept of Areté in the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer” and “Dame Rumor and the Giants.” 

In the afternoon of Friday, a business meet- 
ing will be held for reports and election of 
officers followed by four addresses: “Non modo 
and Some Other Multiple Negatives” by Ber- 
nard M. Allen, Cheshire (Conn.) Academy; 
“Verres: Nomen or Cognomen?” by Leslie F. 
Smith, assistant professor of classics, Univer- 
sity of Maine; “What We Don’t Know about 
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Catullus” by Ensign Walter Allen, Jr., USNR; 
and “The Classics in Wartime” by the Reverend 
W. Edmund Fitzgerald, S.J., headmaster, Chev- 
erus Classical High Sehool, Portland, Me. In 
the evening at a dinner tendered by the college, 
Roseoe Pound, university professor and former 
dean, Harvard Law School, will speak on “The 
Humanities in an Absolutist World.” 

The addresses on Saturday morning will in- 
clude: “‘Nonessentials, Such as Chaucer and 


” 


Latin’” by George A. Land, Newton High 
School; “Random Remarks from a Latin Class- 
room” by Dorothy Gardner, Greenwich (Conn.) 
High School; “Modern Latin Composition” by 
Robert W. Meader, Cooperstown (N. Y.); “The 
American Classical League and Its Work” by 
Dorothy Park Latta, director, Service Bureau, 
ACL; and “From Modernism to Cosmopolitan 
ism in Ancient Thought” by Moses Hadas, assis- 
tant professor of Greek and Latin, Columbia 
University, delegate from CAAS. In the after 
noon William Chase Greene, associate professor 
of Greek and Latin, Harvard University, will 
speak on “Some Ancient Attitudes toward 
Peace and War” and the Reverend Edward G. 
Callahan, S.J., on “The Sense of Tradition in 
Classical Study.” 

Those who speak Latin will be interested in 
this addendum to the program. Ad meridianum 
diet Veneris prandium Societati Latine Loquen- 
tium mensa assignabitur, ubi omnes qui artis 
Latine colloquendi studiosi sunt ab illa societate 


amicissime acctpientur. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE ROLE OF 
RELIGION IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD? 

THE second Annual Columbia University Con- 
ference on Religion in the Modern World was 
held, February 23-25, with Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the university, presiding. 

After Dr. Butler’s opening declaration that 
“the religious impulse and guidance of public 
opinion was never more indispensable than at 
the present time,” the meeting was addressed 
by Cardinal Arthur Hinsley, Archbishop of 
Westminster and head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England, whose message was sent by 
beam telephone from London. Said Cardinal 
Hinsley: “. . . There can be no new order or 
reform which does not begin and continue on the 
plane of spiritual reality.” The spiritual nature 
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of man—his soul—which constitutes his dignity, 
if “reformed” in accordance with the teachings 
of Christ, he declared, alone can illumine “these 
dark days of confusion” and save “the very 
foundations of civilized society.” Politics and 
science are not enough—they will not bring 
about this reformation. The Hebrew concep- 
tion of “the perfect law of liberty,” “the inde- 
pendent freedom of the human soul and God 
proclaimed by St. Augustine,” is the message 
that has been “the bulwark of democracy.” 
Referring to the Great Charter and the Con- 
stitution of the United States as “inspired by 
the principles of Christianity,” Cardinal Hinsley 
continued : 

. Equality of all men before the creator was 
their first principle. It undemocratic 
attitude. There is equality of opportunity for all 
men as children of God. 
sent of the governed—here is the basis of the true 


is not an 
Power to rule by the con- 


philosophy of social justice... . 

Our two great nations, America and Britain, .. 
must face at once, here and now, the task of build- 
ing a new order which shall assure freedom through 
universal justice. And by justice I mean not cold 
calculating opportunism, but a law of love which 
sees in our fellow men the image of God... . 

America’s and Britain’s commonwealth of na- 
tions has the opportunity of united action. ... We 
can and must work for the spiritual reform on 
which depends the restoration of lasting peace in 
this war-wrecked world. 

The Right Reverend Henry St. George 
Tucker, presiding Bishop of the Episeopal 
Churches of America, and president, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, also 
speaking at the opening session of the con- 
ference, defined freedom as “the coming together 
of opportunity and capacity” or “the substitu- 
tion of inner control for outer control.” He 
explained the failure of free institutions to 
produce “the fruits that were expected of them” 
on the ground that “we have been more con- 
cerned with the removal of external controls 
than with the development in individuals of the 
ability to take advantage of opportunities. 


When we bring to the world the rewards of vic- 
tory, we must be sure that we give the liberated 
people not only freedom from external controls but 
the moral and spiritual capacity . .. to discern 
between right and wrong, and to work for one 
another by controlling their selfish and sensual 
passions. 
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No man who lacks discipline, intelligence, and 
that moral and spiritual quality defined as ‘‘the 
spirit of God’’ will be able to preserve his freedom 
for any length of time. 


The Reverend John LaFarge, 8.J., editor of 
America, spoke on the necessity for religion to 
speak now, while plans for the postwar order of 
the world are being worked out and “the per- 
sonnel is being trained for their future execu- 
tion.” Religion “has an answer,” said Father 
LaFarge, for three conflicts that “torment hu- 
manity”; namely, “(1) the preservation and 
guarantees of human liberty with the mainte- 
nance and guarantees of political authority; (2) 
man’s spiritual and other-worldly destiny with 
his economic needs here below; (3) the indi- 
vidual’s loyalty to his nation, country, or people 
with the interests of humanity as a whole.” 

Joseph M. Proskauer, former justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York State and past 
president of the Federation of Jewish Phi- 
lanthropic Societies, said that religion must 
teach us how to envision this war “as a Holy 
War.” The Germans, he said, “have endeavored 
to substitute for the spiritual ideals of Moses and 
Jesus a Teutonic paganism.” If every Ameri- 
can would take and keep an oath embodying 
respect for every man’s “individual worth,” 
regardless of his race or creed, and consecration 
to “the ideals of human equality, fellowship, and 
brotherhood,” Mr. Proskauer declared, we should 
achieve “the great ideal of one God, one element, 
and one concerted effort toward the divine event 
to which the whole creation moves.” 

Other speakers at the conference were: Rabbi 
Ben Zion Bokser, Forest Hills Jewish Center; 
the Reverend Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology, Union Theological 
Seminary; the Reverend James H. Robinson, 
Church of the Master; and the Reverend Willard 
Johnson of the National Conference of Christi- 
ans and Jews. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN 1943 

AccorDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by the Board of Edueation for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Associa- 
tion, there were thirty accredited library schools 
in the United States enrolling 1,195 students in 
the fal! of 1942, which shows a loss of 322 stu- 
dents (21 per cent) since the fall enrollment of 
1941 and a loss of 579 students (32 per cent) 
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since the fall enrollment of 1940. Serious as 
this aggregate loss is, the report from some 
individual sehools is far worse; the losses range 
from 3 per cent to 55 per cent. Only a few 
have a slight increase in enrollment. 

The professional librarians graduating from 
the 1941-42 classes had no difficulty in securing 
positions; some schools had placed all their 
prospective graduates before the close of the 
academie year. Now, as in the teaching field, 
there are not enough librarians to fill the va- 
cancies. It was predicted a year ago that there 
would be a shortage of 1,000 to 1,200 librarians 
this year, but the figures will have to be raised 
tu meet the facts. Business and industry and 
the war services, offering more attractive sal- 
aries, have made serious inroads upon the li- 
brary schools. The Army, Navy, and Federal 
government have made such heavy demands 
that, as their needs increase, a greater and 
greater shortage is inevitable. Already it is 
widespread, and although some schools report 
a slight improvement in salaries, in general 
they “are still too low to compete with salaries 
in many other fields.” 

The library schools are trying to meet the 
situation by sending “propaganda” leaflets to 
graduating classes, by offering scholarships, and 
by other recruiting devices. They have adopted 
accelerated schedules and crowded their summer 
sessions, in some eases, to the extent of offering 
a “full curriculum.” 


NBC DEDICATES SIX PROGRAMS TO 
EDUCATION 

UNABLE to hold a meeting because of trans- 
portation restrictions, as reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, February 6, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators this year is 
conducting the “Convention That Was Never 
Held” in six programs over the NBC network. 

Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, gave an address on 
“Radio as a Musie Edueator” during the NBC 
Inter-American University of the Air’s “Musie 
of the New World,” Thursday, March 18 (11: 30 
P.M., EWT). 

Orson Welles will produce and narrate “A 
Woman’s World” during the program, “Lands 
of the Free,” Sunday, March 21 (4:30 P.m., 
EWT), and on the same day, “Unlimited Hori- 


zons” (11:30-midnight, EWT) will present 
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Vierling Kersey, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, who will diseuss “The High School 
Laboratory in the War.” 

The third National Teachers Meeting by Air 
is another in the series of programs for the 
school administrators. Speakers on the pro- 
gram will be George D. Strayer, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; A. C. Flora, NEA; Hilda 
Maehling, secretary, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA; and A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia. This meeting 
will be broadeast, Tuesday, March 23 (6:00- 
6:30 p.m., EWT). 

The remaining two programs in the series 
have not been decided upon in detail. 


president, 


EDUCATION IN THE OCCUPIED 
AND IN THE AXIS COUNTRIES 

THE Edueation Services Division, OWI, has 
released news notes on education in four allied, 
or oceupied countries and in three Axis, or 
Nazi-controlled, countries that should evoke a 
profound sense of gratitude in the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. 

Britain. “The British Universities after Three 
Years of War,” a publication put out by the 
British Information (30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City) states that, since the 
academic year 1938-39, the enrollment of men 
The 


remains the 


Services 


in universities has decreased by 14,000. 
registration of women students 
same, about 11,000. 


a few weeks after their eighteenth birthday. 


Men are called into service 


Joint recruiting boards, made up of representa- 
tives of the Navy, Army, and Air forces, with 
a chairman “nominated by the university’s gov- 
erning body, pass upon students who should be 
deferred.” 
students “working hard.” 


Special wartime courses keep the 
There are shortages, 
particularly in radio, radio physics, and elec- 
trical engineering, and “State Bursaries” (schol- 
arships) covering “entire maintenance and tui- 
tion expenses of both men and women” are 
being offered to students seventeen years of age 
who ean pass examinations in chemistry, phys- 
ies, and mathematics. 

The faculties of the universities are under the 
same compulsion as the students. Some are re- 
garded as “indispensable to the university,” but 
others are delegated to war work in whatever 
sapacity they can best serve, and all men on the 
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university staffs, “like all other civilians, must 
serve in the Home Guard, if they are under 51.” 

Two leaflets, “The British Secondary Schools 
in Wartime” and “British Youth Activities in 
Wartime” are furnished free by the British In- 
formation services. 

Holland. The Utrecht Daily, Het Nationale 
Dagblad, a pro-Nazi newspaper, reports that 
the curricula of secondary schools are to be “ex- 
panded,” as decreed by the Burgomaster of 
Harlem—*following a ‘request’ by a Nazi con- 
trol group.” Courses in national socialism econ- 
stitute the “expansion.” 

Denmark. The OWL has received a dispatch 
from the Danish press to the effect that juvenile 
delinquency has grown to such proportions in 
occupied Denmark that reform schools cannot 
accommodate offenders and that boys between 
the ages of 15 and 17 are being sent to prison. 
The Nationaltidende, a conservative paper, com- 
menting on the tragie situation of these boys, 
said that their fathers were working “abroad” 
and their mothers had fallen into “disreputable 
company.” 

Norway. Nazis are finding education in Nor- 
way as hard to control as the chureh in Ger- 
many. The Swedish newspaper, Svenska Dag- 
bladet, recently received by the OWI, states 
that, in spite of arrests, heavy fines, and heavier 
police methods, refractory parents have had to 
be brought before the Quisling People’s Court. 
Lieutenant Harald Land, a young Norwegian 
teacher recently escaped from his native coun- 
try, is making a speaking tour in the United 
States on such topies as “Norway’s Schools and 
the Battle against Nazism” and “Present Con- 
ditions in Norway.” <A speaking engagement 
may be arranged through the Speakers Bureau 
of the Royal Norwegian Information Service, 
2720 34th Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 
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At the same address two free publications, 
“Norway’s Teachers Stand Firm” and “Nor- 
way’s Schools in the Battle for Freedom,” are 
available. They chronicle the heroic defense of 
freedom in education by the teachers of this un- 
happy land, terrorized and desecrated by a for- 
eign foe determined to uproot “the democratic 
spirit from the schools and to breathe into them 
that of the New Order.” Schools are closed, 
the buildings requisitioned as barracks, text- 
books are destroyed, teachers are imprisoned 
and killed, school children are coerced and 
beaten; yet Norway’s teachers “stand firm.” 

Japan. Turning to the Axis side of the piec- 
ture, Tokio decrees ‘closer governmental con- 
trol” of the educational system and promises 
“brisk reformation.” School texts and school 
methods and school personnel will be under the 
supervision of “inspectors with sweeping pow- 
ers,” according to an Empire broadeast. Edu- 
cation is to be streamlined “in conformity with 
the ‘Greater East Asia War.’ ” 

Germany. On the tenth anniversary of Hit- 
ler’s regime in Germany, the Nazi youth leader, 
Artur Axmann, declared that the “new man 
must prove himself under the difficult eondi- 
tions of total war,” that is to say, his greatness 
must show itself in his “fighting qualities.” 
Each man, seorning “downheartedness,”’ must 
stand “like the soldiers at Stalingrad who ealled 
every man a fortress.” 

Italy. In Italy, according to a_broadeast 
from Moscow, schools of higher learning must 
close by the end of April, at which time all 
students are to be “drafted either for army or 
farm duty.” 

Thus, on the one hand, edueation fights for 
freedom and leadership; on the other, it sue- 
cumbs to tyranny and without a struggle ac- 
commodates itself to a false philosophy. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THe ReverEND Henry E. Horn, pastor of 
the Immanuel Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
has been elected president, Marion (Va.) Col- 
lege, to sueceed the late Hugh J. Rhyne, whose 
death was reported in ScHooL. AND Socrety, 
November 21, 1942. 


Itse Forest, former associate professor of 
education, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, has been 
named director of the Froebel League School 
(New York City), to sueceed the late Hugh 
Stuart, whose death was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, March 6. 


ForeMAN M. Hawes, instructor in chemistry, 
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Armstrong Junior College (Savannah, Ga.), 
has been appointed acting president of the col- 
lege to serve during the absence of J. Thomas 
Askew, who has accepted a commission in the 
Naval Reserve. 

WititiAM LAWRENCE ECccLEs, instructor in 
chemistry, Phillips Academy (Andover, Mass.), 
has been appointed headmaster, St. George’s 
School (Newport, R. I.), to sueceed J. Vaughan 
Merrick, 3d, who has resigned because of ill 
health. 

G. H. Guorce, former dean, Custer County 
Junior College (Miles City, Mont.), succeeded 
R. H. Wollin as superintendent of the college, 
upon the latter’s acceptance of the superinten- 
deney of publie schools at Kalispell, Mont. The 
Junior College Journal for Mareh has an- 
nounced that in its September number it had 
erroneously reported S. P. Moe as Mr. Wollin’s 
suecessor. QO. L. Alm succeeds Mr. Gloege in 
the deanship. 

E. J. Batpwin has been appointed acting 
executive dean of the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho to serve during the absence 
of John R. Nichols, who has been commissioned 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 


J. Huau Jackson, dean, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University, has been named 
director of a new program designed “to retrain 
business and professional men for supervisory 
positions in war industries.” 

L. C. SHEPPARD, superintendent of schools, 
Albert City (Iowa), has been appointed head 
of the department of physies, Buena Vista Col- 
lege, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


RaupH E. WHEELER, professor of public 
health, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, 
Tenn.), has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished professorship of bacteriology, Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass. Dr. Wheeler will begin 
his work at the college, April 1. 


THOMAS JONES, professor of history and 
speech, Pacifie College (Newburg, Ore.), has 
been appointed to the department of history, 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Margaret G. McKim, whose appointment as 
supervisor of student teaching, New Haven 
State Teachers College, was reported in SCHOOL 
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AND Society, February 27, is now instructor 
in psychologieal and biological foundations of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Mary ISHAM JAMES GREEN, former executive 
assistant to Helen M. Walker, secretary, Amer 
ican Edueational Research Association, has been 
appointed direetor of publie relations, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Mrs. Green be- 
gan her work in late February. 


E. C. BuEHUER, chairman of the department 
of speech and director of forensics, University 
of Kansas, has been elected national president 
of Delta Sigma Rho, honorary forensies frater- 
nity. The society, which was established in 
1906, “is the oldest of the forensies honorary 


fraternities.” 


Marpsury B. OGLE, professor of classics and 
head of the department, University of Minne- 
sota, has been elected head of the American 
Philologieal Association. 


Joun J. LEE, associate professor of special 
edueation, Wayne University (Detroit), has 
been elected president of the International 
Couneil for Exceptional Children, to succeed 
Samuel Kirk, who is in the Army. Florence 
Dunlop, psychologist for the public-school 
board, Ottawa (Ontario), was elected vice 


president. 


3RUCE E. MAHAN, director of the extension 
division, the State University of Iowa, has been 
appointed a member of the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee to represent the National Uni 


versity Extension Association. 


E. C. Wooparp has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Currituck County (N. C.), to 
sueceed Frank B. Aycock, Jr., who is now in 


service with the Army. 


RavpuH Farris has succeeded Frank K. Kiple 
as superintendent of schools, Buchanan County, 
Iowa. Mr. Kiple has accepted an instructorship 
in the Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Okia. 

W. J. Wuite succeeded W. T. Crutchfield, 
March 1, as superintendent of schools, Tyrrell 
County (N. C.), when the latter resigned to 


enter private employment. 
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L. F. Smywie has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Dickinson County (Iowa), to sue- 
ceed B. W. Burnison, who has accepted a posi- 
tion as radio instructor, West Vocational High 
School, Des Moines. 

Epirn Byeriy replaced Zell Berryhill as 
superintendent of schools, Hamilton County 
(Iowa), upon the latter’s acceptance of the 
superintendency at Glidden, Iowa. 

BERNICE BRENNEMAN has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Monona County (Iowa), to 
succeed Marvin E. Sturtz, who has enlisted in 
the Navy. 

STANLEY C. Ross, president, Wayland Junior 
College (Beaver Dam, Wis.), has been granted 
leave of absence for service with the Office of 
Price Administration at Brookline, Mass. 

FreRDINAND H. FisuHer, professor of political 
science and history, Loyola University (New 
Orleans), has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Naval Reserve. 

J. B. LEIGHLY, associate professor of geogra- 
phy, University of California (Berkeley), has 
been given leave of absence to instruct classes 
in climatology at the Army Air Forces Head- 
quarters Technical School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CHARLES Seymour, president, Yale Univer- 
sity, announces the following retirements on 
June 30 from the staff of the university: Her- 
man H. Chapman, Harriman professor of forest 
management; Arthur L. Corbin, William K. 
Townsend professor of law; Albert G. Feuil- 
leart, Sterling professor of French; Treat B. 
Johnson, Sterling professor of chemistry; Syd- 
ney K. Mitchell, Durfee professor of history; 
George H. Nettleton, Lampson professor of En- 
glish; Wilmon H. Sheldon, Sheldon Clark pro- 
fessor of philosophy; Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
professor of linguisties; Richard 8. Kirby, as- 
sociate professor of engineering drawing; and 
James K. Whittemore, associate professor of 
mathematies. 


Recent Deaths 


Water C. Croucn, for more than twenty- 
five years teacher of mathematics, Friends Cen- 
tral School (Philadelphia), died, March 9. 
Prior to his service to the school, Mr. Crouch 
had been principal of the Canisteo (N. Y.) 
High School. 
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Row.Lanp Hitt Harvey, associate professor 
of history, University of California (Los An- 
geles), succumbed to a heart attack, March 10, 
in his fifty-fourth year. Dr. Hill had held in- 
structorships in history at the Porterville 
(Calif.) High School (1919-21), the State 
University of Iowa (1923-24), and the Uni- 
versity of California, 1924-25. He served the 
university as assistant professor (1925-30) and 
as associate professor since 1930. 

NELLIE M. Wi.mMort, retired headmistress, 
Girls’ Latin School of Baltimore, died, March 
11, at the age of seventy-five years. Miss Wil- 
mot first became associated with the school in 
1896 as instructor in English and the Bible. 
She served as headmistress from 1909 to 1937 
and remained with the school in an advisory 
capacity until foreed by ill health to retire in 
1940. 


Watson SELVAGE, retired professor of phi- 
losophy, who had taught in the United States, 
Canada, and England, died, March 11, at the 
age of eighty-three years. Dr. Selvage had 
served as lecturer in philosophy (1905-11), 
City College (New York), except for a two- 
year period when he taught in Owen College, 
University of Manchester, England. He had 
also served as professor of ethics at the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Professor 
Selvage retired from active teaching several 
years ago, but he was recently called into ser- 
vice of a confidential nature by the Army Ord- 
nance Department and had been stationed in 
Philadelphia. 

WituiAM Harrison Wooprvurr, former diree- 
tor of the New Brunswick Division of Rutgers 
University, died by his own hand, March 12, 
at the age of fifty years. Mr. Woodruff, who 
had been on the staff of the university since 
1927, resigned last year because of ill health. 


MarGeryY WuitinG, founder (1917) and for 
the past twenty years principal, Crestalban 
School for Girls (Berkshire, Mass.), died, 
March 12, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM CarL Kony, presi- 
dent emeritus, Concordia Teachers College 
(River Forest, Ill.), died, March 13, at the age 
of seventy-seven years. Dr. Kohn, who had 
served as assistant pastor (1887-88) and pastor 
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(1888-1913) of the Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
held the presidency of the college in addition 
to a professorship of religion and education 
from 1913 until 1939. 


Howarp HAWKES MITCHELL, professor of 
mathematies, University of Pennsylvania, died, 
March 13, at the age of fifty-eight years. After 
one year as instructor in mathematics, Yale 
University, Dr. Mitchell joined the staff of the 
University of Pennsylvania (1911) as an in- 
structor. He was named assistant professor in 
1914, and professor in 1921. 


Bert Wrison, former president, Eureka 
(Ill.) College, suecumbed to a heart attack, 
Mareh 14. Dr. Wilson would have been sixty- 


five years old, March 31. 


BARNARD SAWYER Bronson, former professor 
of chemistry, New York State College for 
Teachers, died, March 14, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Dr. Bronson, who had served as 
assistant in physical sciences (1900-05), State 
Normal School (Geneseo, N. Y.), accepted a 
similar post at the college in 1908 and became 
professor of chemistry in 1912. He retired 
in 1939. 


THE REVEREND BroTHER VINCENT, former 
president, St. Francis College (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.), died, Mareh 15, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Brother Vincent, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Franciscan Order for fifty-seven 
years, served in the presidency of the college 
from 1894 until 1897 and again from 1906 to 
1909. 


Coming Events 

THE annual convention of the Central Dis- 
trict, American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Edueation, and Recreation, will be held in 
Kansas City (Mo.), April 2-3. Gertrude M. 
Baker, acting head of the department of phys- 
ical edueation, University of Minnesota, will 
preside. Other members of the staff of the uni- 
versity taking part in the program are: Helen 
Starr, assistant professor of physical education ; 
L. F. Keller, acting director of physical educa- 
tion for men; and Carl L. Nordly, professor 
of physical education and Minnesota director of 
physical fitness and recreation. 


THe Kansas Academy of Science, the oldest 
state academy of science in the country and the 
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fifth in number of memberships, will celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of its founding at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization, April 10, at 
the University of Kansas, as announced by Ray- 
mond H. Wheeler, retiring president of the 
academy and chairman of the university’s de- 
partment of psychology. 


Other Items of Interest 

THE president of Webster College (Webster 
Groves, Mo.), George F. Donovan, has an- 
nounced the establishment of four teaching fel- 
lowships at the college for women students 
from French Canada, Central America, South 
America, and the West Indies. “Each fellow- 
ship valued at $800 will inelude room, board, 
tuition, and incidental expenses.” Applications 
should be made not later than April 1, 1943. 
This program is being arranged in co-operation 
with Sister Ethelbert and Sister Roberta, who 
head the departments of Spanish and French, 
respectively, and it is hoped that, through a 
larger acquaintance with the English language 
and with our schools and methods of teaching, 
it will “promote closer relations’ among the 
Americas. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S 115 war-training centers in 
towns and cities throughout the state, which 
“provide technical training tuition-free to all 
persons who qualify,” received in a six-week 
period more than 30,000 textbooks from the 
Pennsylvania State College. According to a 
recent inventory, the entire equipment of the 
centers is valued at about $300,000. The U. S. 
Office of Education finances the program, but 
the student pays for his necessary books and 
equipment. The college’s extension service 
keeps files of the students’ purchases and can 
“locate quickly every piece of property used by 
the college at the various centers.” Those who 
enroll in the centers are trained to take jobs 
in war industries. 


DECLARING that neither the physical facilities 
nor the teaching staffs of colleges and univer- 
sities will be adequate to accommodate Amer- 
ican youth seeking further education after the 
war, Edwin §S. Burdell, director of Cooper 
Union, advocates the establishment of “supple- 
mentary educational centers” as a necessary 
part of “the demobilization plans of the Army 
and Navy.” He says that both engineering 
schools and liberal-arts colleges should become 











broader in scope, the former liberalizing their 
courses and the latter meeting the demand for 


vocational training. The engineering schools, 
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in his opinion, are “a step ahead” of the lib- 
eral-arts colleges in offering their students a 
better “balanced program. 


Shorter Papers... 





ART AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Art, like democracy, is dependent for its ex- 
istence on freedom of the individual to express 
himself. In a democracy the power of govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people. Today, 
united in war, we fight as did our forefathers 
to preserve our freedom. Self-realization is 
therefore an objective common to both demoe- 
racy and art. This has been so during periods 
of colonization, of independence, of emancipa- 
tion. It has been so throughout the period of 
national realization. Must it not apply likewise 
to a united world? Does it not follow that 
peoples of the United Nations should be even 
stronger in governing themselves than were 
those of the nations that preceded them? The 
accomplishment of this objeetive is indeed a 
challenge to the schools, and particularly to 
teachers in those fields that relate most closely 
to the war effort. 

Provision is made in the modern school for 
the carrying on of educative experiences that 
lead to social strength as well as to self-control, 
experiences that result in inereased happiness 
for one’s self and for his fellows, to a fuller 
life for all. Sueh a school is a democratie in- 
stitution, and in it art education may be said to 
be productive of emotional security. 

Art is today not only helping to build morale 
on the home front, but it is also furnishing 
effective informative, educative, and inspira- 
tional material for the armed forees. Art is 
playing the major role in camouflage, an im- 
portant military tool, while artists “in the 
ranks” are being assigned to the making of 
diagrams, charts, and military maps and _ pie- 
tures, as well as announcement signs, and to 
the arranging of educative and informative 
displays. The posters that they make are in- 
stilling ideals of democracy and unity in the 
total war effort by stimulating enlistment in the 


armed forces, by encouraging enrollment in the 
American Red Cross and other war-service 
organizations, by promoting salvage drives and 


the sale of bonds and stamps, and by contrib- 
uting in numerous other ways. 

A poster, in order to be accepted as a good 
one, must convey its idea in the flash of an eye. 
This is why the student who would be successful 
as a poster artist is taught to avoid crowding 
his composition with details, and works to play 
up in it but one important theme or idea, for his 
poster must attract the eye, convince the mind, 
and sell the idea. He therefore designs his 
poster simply and directly, realizing that the 
lettering must carry, and that it must never ap- 
pear to be separate from the illustration since 
both are integral parts of the unified whole. 

Obviously the values of poster-making in the 
schools are similar to the values of poster-mak- 
ing outside of the schools. In business, posters 
are used to disseminate information and to sell 
goods. Poster-making has an additional value 
in the schools, however, a subjective one which 
refers more to the poster-maker than it does to 
the poster product. The value of making a 
poster in school is considered, therefore, in rela- 
tion to its effect on the artist, the one who is 
actually engaged in the making of it. Posters 
are made in school to promote ideals and atti- 
tudes, and in doing this, to develop character 
and improve personality in the student, as well 
as to promote ideals and attitudes in those who 
will later see the posters displayed. Still an- 
other important purpose is added in time of 
war, one that relates directly to the re-emphasis 
on, and enrichment of, citizenship. These ob- 
jectives in most of the art activities participated 
in by boys and girls in the publie schools during 
wartime account for, although they may not 
fully explain, the importance of art education 
in the total war effort. 

In these and in many other ways art is in- 
stilling democracy and unity, and is helping 
thereby to increase the civie strength of indi- 
viduals, and through them, of the national gov- 
ernments. Art is helping to prophesy a better 
day and to build a fuller conception of world- 
realization, in which the people shall rule. Art, 
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like democracy, is ever dependent for its very 
existence on the freedom of the people to ex- 
press themselves creatively. 
Leon L. WINSLOW 
DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF ART EDUCATION, 
BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DEMOCRACY AND THE TOTALI- 
TARIAN STATE 

At the present time there has been much dis- 
cussion about the conflict between the Demo- 
eratie and the Totalitarian states. Perhaps it 
is not so much a conflict between governments 
as it is between rights and interests of different 
governments. 

The Totalitarian State means the total state. 
It is often referred to as the Great State. No 
Totalitarian State is yet total. Whenever there 
is a calamity among the people of a nation, such 
as flood, earthquake, fire, famine, unemploy- 
ment, depression, ete., the state grows rapidly. 
The “New Deal” came into being in an attempt 
to solve a erisis and gave more powers to the 
President. In preparation for defense or war, 
the state grows by leaps and bounds. All regu- 
lations of life—in industry, in the home, on the 
farm, in commerce, in transportation, in the 
shop, ete.—are assumed by the state. Duties 
of local and representative governments are 
largely absorbed by the federal authorities. It 
is always expected that, when the catastrophe 


, 


has passed or “peace” has been restored and 
there is no longer any exeuse for these rights 
to be retained by the state, they will revert to 
the people from whom they came. This obliga- 
tion has not always materialized in the past. 
Many of these rights have continued to remain 
as functions of the state. During the present 
wartime emergency almost every activity affect- 
ing the life of the individual is subject to execu- 
tive action. Neither Hitler nor Mussolini has 
more power than the President of our own 
United States. Bureaus and commissions have 
been “set-up” to aid in the promotion of efficient 
service. It may not be easy to convince many of 
these officials that their services have been com- 
pleted when the emergency period shall have 
ended. 

There are at present 57 Government Alpha- 
betical Bureaus, with their large army of em- 
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ployees seattered throughout the nation, that 
control and regulate almost every phase of 
human activity. There also seems to be a ten- 
deney toward public ownership and operation 
of private property. In addition to the pur- 
chase of several million acres of land at an 
enormous cost, our government has purchased 
a large number of our largest hotels at an out- 
lay of several million dollars. In one of our 
shore cities alone 47 of the big resort hotels 
were taken over within 48 hours after the War 
Department requested action. It is this almost 
complete government control that causes the in- 
dividual to wonder just how much of his Con 
stitutional rights will be preserved when the 
emergency shall have passed and “peace” has 
been restored. 

Our democracy has traveled a long way since 
the adoption of the principles developed by its 
founders. As our nation grew and it became 
necessary for the people to express themselves 
through representatives the problem beeame 
more difficult. (Perhaps the nearest approach 
to our original democracy is best represented by 
the old “New England Town Meeting.) Some- 
times, political or selfish interests are contribut- 
ing factors in nullifying the rights of individuals 
as citizens in a democracy. 

The change in our social structure will be 
more rapid in the years and generations to 
come. Although our, life situations will have 
changed, the inherent rights of the people upon 
which our democracy was founded must never 
be destroyed. 

It is very wishful thinking to say that peace 
cannot exist in a world that is part democratic 
and part totalitarian. Democracy cannot be 
implanted, bodily, in the lives of a people. It is 
a very slow process of growth that comes from 
the thoughts, feelings, aspirations, and actions 
of the people themselves. It must be worked 
out to suit their own particular needs and 
desires. 

Just as no Totalitarian State is entirely total, 
no Democratic State is totally democratic. The 
question that confronts us as a nation is not 
so much whether or not we shall have a totali- 
tarian state. Rather, it may be what kind or 
how much of a totalitarian state will we have. 
The only way to avoid this situation is to exert 
every energy and influence to keep the power 
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of the government with the people to be gov- 
erned. Our nation might be able to help and 
encourage other less fortunate people who may 
be struggling to develop a plan or form of gov- 


ernment by which their own individualities and 
personal rights may be preserved. 
T. E. Witiiams 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Correspondence... 





OPEN LETTER TO DR. KILPATRICK 
DreAR Dr. KILPATRICK: 

I HARDLY know whether to address this open 
letter to you or to the editor of ScHOOL AND 
Society. Your criticism of my review of Smith, 
Cressman, and Spear’s “Education and Society” 
was addressed to the editor, but it very much 
concerned me. Hence, I am sure the editor will 
give me a little space to reply to the incisive 
words of my critic. 

Your statement that the reviewer must confine 
himself to what is in the book and permit the 
reader to draw his own conclusions as to the 
value of the book is neither common practice 
nor is it desirable. One reads a review to 
acquaint oneself with the content of the book in 
general and expects the reviewer to evaluate the 
book from his point of view. You know this 
as well as I, and I’m sure you agree. 

However, you seem to take issue with me when 
I classify the book philosophically. The objec- 
tion is not that I have misjudged the book from 
this point of view, but that I dare to differ from 
those who hold to the Rousseau-Kant-Dewey 
combination in philosophy and ethies. To ex- 
amine this philosophy with all its secularism and 
agnosticism is to take refuge in “an ivory 
tower,” yea, even to refuse to “mingle with the 
rest of us.” It is out of harmony with the 
“common American mind” and fails to answer 
“to our deeper needs.” 

One is reminded of President Roosevelt’s re- 
mark that, when a eritiec begins to use invectives 
and epithets, one can be sure he has run out of 
arguments. Will you please show by speeific 
illustration that I have misjudged the book, Dr. 
Kilpatrick? Will you please show that the 
metaphysics of the Progressives is “more typi- 
eally American,” or that it should be? Also 
that I am not American because I dare to eate- 
gorize the mad excursions of the Progressives 
and to challenge their metaphysics and ethies? 
You have a right as an American citizen to 





champion the cause of the Progressives. But 
am I, and others like me who likewise reject the 
basie tenets of experimentalism in philosophy, 
less American when I hold that “permanent 
values and eternal verities” underlie our demo- 
cratic way of life? It ean be demonstrated that 
historically we are better Americans. 

And what of the future? May I venture a 
prophecy that is not a conjecture but has a basis 
in history? Unless we turn from the secularism 
and agnosticism, both of which are atheism in 
practice, in education and in our economie, 
social, and political life, American democracy 
is doomed. Let us remember that our way of 
life is still largely being sustained by a philoso- 
phy and culture which find their deepest sources 
in the piety and morals of our ancestors. But 
a change has come over our fair land. The 
skepticism of the experimental philosophy is 
manifesting itself increasingly. The pragmatic 
test thus far is not too promising. 

You and I proceed from conflicting postu- 
lates, Dr. Kilpatrick; hence, we will never agree 
fundamentally. But let us not relegate each 
other and those alien to our way of life to ivory 
towers. There is room in the American way of 
life for both of us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CorNELIUS JAARSMA 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 
I RECENTLY received from my brother, Doug- 
las Cockerell, of Letehworth, England, a letter 
regarding the Beveridge report from which the 
following extracts are taken: 


The great event of the week has been the publi- 
cation of the Beveridge Report on the Social Ser- 
vices. Originally a committee consisting of civil 
servants from the departments chiefly concerned 
was appointed under Sir William Beveridge, the 
noted economist, as chairman. Later the Govern- 
ment ... decided that the members of the com- 
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mittee should have advisory powers only, and that 
the responsibility for the findings should be Bever- 
idge’s only, and that he should sign the report as 
an individual. 

The report suggests very wide and drastic 
changes, but in spite of this it has generally been 
well received by the press. The Times and the 
Daily Mail, for instance, have enthusiastic leaders. 
The aim of the report is stated to be the suggestion 
of means by which ‘‘ Freedom from Want’’ can be 
achieved. One great factor is that it eliminates 
all ‘means tests’’ or class differentiations. Every- 
one, rich or poor, will be treated alike and will make 
the same contributions under similar circumstances. 
It is suggested that, for the income [tax] paying 
classes, the benefits receivable, under the scheme, 
may be taken into account when the statutory de- 
ductions are caleulated. A universal free medical 
service covering every class of medical attention 
and treatment for everybody is part of the scheme. 
No doubt for some time well-to-do people will not 
avail themselves of this to the full extent. Our 
publie-school service is, for instance, free to all 
children, but in practice is limited to what are 
known as ‘‘the lower classes.’’ Maternity benefits, 
both as a lump sum or as maintenance allowances 
for three months, will be free to all. Unemployment 
benefits will be increased and will go on as long as 
individual unemployment lasts, but will be subject 
in the case of prolonged unemployment to atten- 
dance at work or training centers. Children, with 
the exception of the first child of employed people, 
will get eight shillings a week each for as long as 
they are undergoing full-time education. For dis- 
abled or older people there are to be pensions. 

The report does not deal with the causes of mass 
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unemployment directly. One of the most drastic 
of the recommendations, and the one likely to stir 
up the greatest opposition, is the suggestion that 
the great industrial insurance companies should be 
taken over by the Government. These are im- 
mensely powerful, and are likely to fight hard for 


= There may also be difficulties with 


their ‘‘rights.’’ 
the doctors, and with the position of the great 
voluntary hospitals. 

I have ordered copies of the report and will send 
you one as soon as I get it. The demand has been 
so great that few copies have reached Letchworth at 
present. 

The report is undoubtedly a very important docu- 
ment. There is a very real fear of unemployment 
and distress after the war, both for soldiers and for 
munition workers. The report may do a good deal 
to allay the serious unrest due to this cause. 

Of course, no one can say what will be left of 
the suggestions when Parliament has done with the 
report, and the various vested interests concerned 
have exerted their full influence. Modifications in 
detail there are bound to be. The great thing is 
that our social problems are now set out on a sei- 
entific basis, with suggestions of how they may be 
solved. This is a great advance on the masses of 
vague talk about [how] ‘‘something or other ought 
to be done by some one.’’ The report gives people 
who agree or disagree with its findings something 
to bite on and will form a subject for serious dis- 
cussion. Whether it will do all that it sets out to 
achieve is unlikely, but it may well suggest the 
direction in which reforms can be approached. 

T. D. A. CoCKERELL 

CITRUS EXPERIMENT STATION, 

RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 





COMMUNITY WORKSHOPS 
Community Workshops for Teachers in the 

Michigan Community Health Project. By 

Henry J. Orro, J. DARRELL BARNARD, VIVIAN 

V. DRENCKHAHN, Frep A. MILLer, WILLIAM 

G. Woops. x+303 pp. Ann Arbor: Univer- 

sity of Michigan Press, 1942. 

THE epidemic of workshops that has swept so 
rapidly over this country in recent years marks 
a rather abrupt departure from the abuses of 
traditionalism in the professional education of 
teachers. These innovations have been designed 
to increase the effectiveness of teachers by ex- 


panding their experiences through contacts with 
reality in situations that actually are part of 
their environments. However, the empirical na- 
ture of the movement in many cases has been the 
sause of some very questionable results in the 
development and effective application of new 
techniques of teacher education, and many of the 
current criticisms of workshops are justified be- 
sause of the fact that the principles and ob- 
jectives have not been clearly defined, resulting 
in inefficient and impotent organizations. 
Persons interested in the movement have rec- 
ognized this weakness and have been striving to 
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correct it. As a result of the initiative of Dr. 
Otto and his associates the basie ideals of the 
workshop have been studied, the development 
and activities of four community workshops in 
the area of the Michigan Community Health 
Project of 1941 have been recorded, and we 
have in this monograph evidence that the study 
of the movement has been raised to the level of 
a scientific investigation. 

The Michigan Community Health Project is 
an enterprise of the men and women of seven 
rural counties in southwestern Michigan for the 
improvement of rural life, “with special empha- 
sis on the improvement of the health, happiness, 
and well-being of children.” It has been re- 
ceiving financial aid from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. In Chapter I of the monograph, 
Dr. Otto, who served as consultant in edueation 
to the W. K. Kellogg Foundation from 1935 to 
1940, deseribes the background for the 1941 
workshops, identifies the peculiar values of a 
community workshop, and diseusses the elements 
that were common to all four workshops of this 
Each of the four sueceeding chap- 
ters of the book gives such detailed descriptions 


experiment. 


of the four community workshops that others 
may see with reasonable clearness how they were 
planned and operated. 

In Chapter IT, Vivian Drenckhahn, director of 
the workshop at Marshall during the summer 
session of 1941, deseribes step by step the de- 
velopment of the Community Workshop dealing 
with problems in “Health J. Dar- 
rell Barnard, the author of Chapter III, de- 
scribes the community workshop at Hastings, of 
which he was director, dealing with “Problems 
in Science Edueation.” William G. Woods was 
director of the workshop at Grand Ledge and 
the theme of his study (Chapter IV) is “Demo- 
eratie Citizenship and the Health of Children in 
the Community School.” The community work- 
shop in Hillsdale was directed by Fred Miller, 
and its theme, “Attacking Problems in Social 


}dueation.” 
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Science, Library Science, and the Language 
Arts,” was an outgrowth of planning during 
the school year of 1939-40. He describes it 
in Chapter V. The four workshops were de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers of a seven- 
county area. That they succeeded in defining 
the problems of the schools in their own com- 
munity settings seems to be indicated by the 
fact that the majority of teachers registered in 
ach workshop came from the county in which 
the workshop was located. On the basis of the 
results secured from the four workshops, we 
have convincing evidence that the success of the 
project has been due to the careful long-term 
planning and close co-operation. Two of the 
workshops were sponsored by the University of 
Chieago, two by the University of Michigan. 
The four directors of the workshop conferred 
with each other at least once a week beginning 
in February, 1941. They referred their prob- 
lems oceasionally to specialists in the fields con- 
cerned and to Ralph W. Tyler and James B. 
Edmondson, representing the respective sponsor- 
ing universities. 

Dr. Otto, concluding the volume with a brief 
summary of generalizations, makes this state- 
ment: 

Throughout this period of exploration there was 
never any thought of pitting one type of course 
against another, or of proving that the community 
workshop was better than or not as good as certain 
other methods of in-service or pre-service education 
of teachers. The project moved forward on the 
hypothesis that the community workshop had cer- 
tain unique contributions to make as one phase or 
segment of a broad program of teacher-education. 
. .. Out of this experience we have learned certain 
lessons which might be helpful to others who see 
merit in the community workshop and who wish to 
experiment with it. 

HELEN R. BECKER 

SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT-TEACHING, 

MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
YPSILANTI 








STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1942-43 


More than 17 per cent increase in enrollment 
in the junior colleges of the country as com- 
pared with the figures reported in SCHOOL AND 


Society! a year ago is shown by a summary of 
the reports received from this group of 624 


1W. C. Eells, ScHooL AND Society, 55: 245-47, 
February 28, 1942. 
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higher educational institutions up to December 
25, 1942. 

The total number of institutions reported 
shows a slight decrease, on account of wartime 
conditions, from 627 to 624, but the enrollment 
as reported has increased from 267,406 to 314,- 
349—a significant increase of 17.6 per cent as 
compared with 13.2 per cent last year. In the 
past deeade there has been an increase of 27 
per cent in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported, accompanied by an increase of 226 per 
cent in the enrollment in them. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
624 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Direetory, 1943,” by 
Walter C. Eells, published in the issue of the 
Junior College Journal for January, 1943, and 
also issued as a separate publication of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. A 
synopsis of a few of the more significant facts 
and summaries may be of general educational 
interest. 

The number of junior colleges in continental 
United States and enrollment in them, as shown 
by successive issues of the directory for the past 
sixteen years, is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928-1943 





Increase 





Year Number Enrollment (Per cent.) 
Le 408 50,529 es 
BME Neneie ares 405 54,438 tt 
US ee 429 67,627 24.2 
IDS, wees 436 74,088 9.6 
EOSZ wees 469 97,631 31.8 
os 493 96,555 -1.1 
Uo ee 514 103,592 7.2 
DUE 3 cereceve §22 107,807 4.1 
BOO oi 0's 519 122,514 13.5 
‘i. <i rare 528 129,106 5.6 
ol ar 553 136,6: 5.8 
BOG cic ces 556 155,58 13.9 
UL ree 575 1f 26.4 
ERE h6a es 610 236,162 20.5 
BORE ae ave.ain 627 267,406 13.2 
BAe isa 624 314,349 17.6 





Since 1928, there has been an increase of 53 
per cent in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an increase of 522 per cent in the 
enrollment in them. 

The enrollments given in Table I are for the 
previous completed academic year; that is, the 
enrollment reported in the 1943 Directory is for 
the college year, 1941-42. On account of war- 
time conditions, unusual interest attaches to the 
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enrollments for the current year, 1942-43, but 
the complete facts cannot be known until the 
year is over. Reports from 416 junior colleges 
received up to October 8 indicated a median de- 
crease in enrollment of 19 per cent. Many of 
those reporting stated that the figures referred 
to regular students only. Frequently an in- 
crease was reported in special students. It is 
probable, therefore, that the total enrollment 
for the current year will not be greatly different 
from the 267,000 reported two years ago. 

Public and Private Institutions. Of the en- 
tire group of 624 junior colleges, 279 (44 per 
cent) are publicly controlled institutions, and 
345 (56 per cent) are under private control. 
The publicly controlled institutions, however, 
have much the greater proportion of the enroll- 
ment. Seventy-six per cent of the enrollment, 
or 238,846, is found in the publicly controlled 
junior colleges, as compared with 75,503 in the 
privately controlled institutions. Increased en- 
rollments are found in the publicly controlled 
junior colleges in 18 states, and decreased en- 
rollments in 17 states, the net increase being 
41,471, or 21 per cent. The largest increase in 
enrollment in publicly controlled institutions 
oceurs in California, with a growth of 35,478. 

Increased enrollments in the privately con- 
trolled junior colleges are reported in 17 states 
and decreased enrollments in 25 states, the net 
increase being 5,472, or 8 per cent. 

Distribution by States. The number and en- 
rollment in each type of junior college for each 
state are shown in Table II. 

California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 69; next is Texas with 
42, followed by Iowa with 35, Illinois with 27, 
Massachusetts and North Carolina with 26 each, 
Missouri with 25, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania 
with 23 each, Kansas with 22, Georgia and 
Mississippi with 21 each—twelve states with 20 
or more junior colleges each. Publicly con- 
trolled institutions are found in 35 states; those 
under private auspices, in 44 states. 

California also leads in enrollment, with 144,- 
810 students, almost half of the reported junior- 
college enrollment of the country. More than 
97 per cent of the California enrollment is in 
the 54 public junior colleges in the state, which 
thus average 2,600 students each. More than 
two thirds of the California enrollment, how- 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER AND ENROLLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 
CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES, 1943 














Junior 


: enrollmen 
Colleges Enrol t 





State 


Private 


Total 


United States 624 280 344 314,349 238,846 75,503 





Alabama 9 0 9 1,095 0 1,095 
Arizona 2 2 0 1,157 ,157 ( 
Arkansas 10 7 3 2,943 2,213 730 
California 69 54 15 144,810 141,564 3,246 
Canal Zone 1 1 0 1,245 1,245 0 
Colorado 9 4 5 3,281 2,594 687 
Connecticut 14 Oo 14 5,887 0 5,887 
Delaware 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Dist. Columbia 8 0 8 3,444 0 3,444 
Florida 11 1 10 2,435 280 2,155 
Georgia 21 11 10 5,368 4,131 1,237 
Idaho 4 3 1 1,903 1,588 315 
Illinois 27 12 15 18,315 14,639 3,676 
Indiana 7 1 6 794 111 683 
lowa 35 27 8 3,184 2,109 1,075 
Kansas 22 14 8 5,176 4,480 696 
Kentucky 14 2 12 2,156 313 1,843 
Louisiana 2 2 0 1,109 1,109 0 
Maine t 0 4 556 0 556 
Maryland 6 0 6 1,125 0 1,125 
Massachusetts 26 1 25 5,612 21 5,591 
Michigan 13 a) 4 3,489 3,017 472 
Minnesota 16 138 3 2,987 2,726 26 

Mississippi 21 12 9 4,526 3,616 910 
Missouri 25 ae 8,502 3,198 5,304 
Montana 4 3 1 1,575 707 868 
Nebraska 7 5 2 1,586 1,221 365 
Nevada Oo —_—_— — -—- —_ = 
N. Hampshire 3 0 3 565 0 565 
New Jersey 11 2 9 2,875 938 1,937 
New Mexico 1 1 0 373 373 0 
New York 18 6 12 9,042 2,239 6,803 
North Carolina 26 2 24 6,613 1,972 4,641 
North Dakota 5 5 0 1,237 1,237 0 
Ohio 9 1 8 3,784 347 3,437 
Oklahoma 23 20 3 4,931 4,762 169 
Oregon 2 0 2 1,136 O 1,136 
Pennsylvania 23 5 18 6,400 3,541 2,859 
Rhode Island o—_ — — — —_— 
South Carolina 12 0 12 1,552 0 1,552 
South Dakota 5 0 5 524 0 524 
Tennessee 14 1 13 2,673 336 82,337 
Texas 42 25 17 18,461 15,731 2,730 
Utah 6 5 1 4,168 4,029 139 
Vermont 3 0 3 495 0 495 
Virginia 15 1 14 6,131 3,425 2,706 
Washington 8 8 0 1,365 1,365 0 
West Virginia 4 1 3 1,143 234 909 
Wisconsin 6 4 4 6,621 6,278 343 
Wyoming .o—_—_ — — — _— 





ever, consists of special students, principally 
adults enrolled in evening courses. Texas is 
second with 18,461 students; Illinois is third 
with 18,315. 

The remarkable increase, both in number and 
in proportion of “special students,” is a phe- 
nomenon of the past five years which shows the 
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increasing extent to which the junior college in 
many places is meeting the widely varied needs 
of the adults in the community as well as those 
of regular students. Prior to 1938, special stu- 
dents comprised less than 15 per cent of the total 
enrollment. The 1943 Directory shows that for 
the first time more than half the total enrollment 
are special students, the number having in- 
creased more than sevenfold in six years. Data 
for the past six years are as follows: 


> 
Year Total Special prndn y 
re 136,623 20,750 15.2 per cent 
| 155,588 33,204 ie ee 
a 196,710 52,849 me US 
| 236,162 73,371 oS 
Ll Rae 267,406 102,369 son | 
er 314,349 158,425 oa * © 


Types of Institutions. The junior college is 
prevailingly a coeducational institution, 471 (75 
per cent) being reported of this type. Three 
institutions for men are found in the publicly 
controlled group; all the others are coeduca- 
tional. In the privately controlled group, 39 
are for men, 111 for women, and 195 coedu- 
sational. 

Fifty-six per cent of the privately controlled 
group are reported as under denominational 
auspices, the Catholics leading with 48 institu- 
tions, followed by Baptists, 39; Methodists, 38; 
Presbyterians, 20; Lutheran, 16; Episcopalians, 
5; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and thirteen 
other denominational groups with one to three 
each, 23. 

Of the privately controlled institutions not 
under denominational auspices, 115 are oper- 
ated on a nonprofit basis with control vested 
in a board of trustees, while 36 are classified 
as proprietary. 

Twenty-six of the institutions listed (4.2 per 
cent) are Negro junior colleges. All but three 
of these are privately controlled institutions. 
In addition there is one junior college for In- 
dian students. 

In terms of length of course, 33 are reported 
as four-year junior colleges (16 public, 17 pri- 
vate), one is a five-year institution, six are three- 
year institutions, 575 are two-year institutions 
(the prevailing type), and eight are one-year 
institutions. 

Size of Junior Colleges. The size of the 612 
junior colleges for which enrollments are re- 
ported is summarized in Table ITT. 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO STUDENT ENROLLMENT 








Number of Colleges 





Enrollment 





Total Public Private 
0- 49 70 15 55 
50- 99 101 2 74 
100- 199 166 63 103 
200-— 299 84 43 41 
300— 399 59 31 28 
400- 499 30 16 14 
500—- 599 12 9 3 
600— 699 4 3 1 
700— 799 14 9 5 
s00—- 899 7 5 2 
900— 999 6 5 1 
1,000— 1,999 31 23 8 
2 000— 2,999 12 9 3 
3,000— 3,999 3 3 0 
4,000— 4,999 3 3 0 
5.000— 5,999 2 2 0 
6,000— 6,999 3 3 0 
7,000— 7,999 1 1 0 
8,000— 8,999 0 0 0 
9,000— 9,999 2 2 0 
13,000—13,999 1 1 0 
25,000—25,999 1 1 0 
612 274 338 





Los Angeles City College has the largest en- 
rollment of regular students with 8,992. Wright 
Junior College (Chieago) is second, with 4,450. 
Sacramento (Calif.) Junior College has the 
largest total enrollment, 25,152, of whom 22,679 
are classified as special students. 

The average enrollment in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions for which reports have been 
received is 872, as compared with 707 a year 
ago; in those under private control, 223, as com- 
pared with 203 a year ago. 

Enrollment by Classes. Enrollment by classes 
is summarized in Table IV; the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year is added for comparison. 


TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1940-41 aND 1941-42 








Number Percentage Percentage 





Class 1941-42 1941-42 1940-41 
Freshmen ’ 100,280 31.9 39.2 
Sophomore .. 55,644 17.7 22.5 
Specials ..... 158,425 50.4 38.¢ 

314,349 100.0 100.0 





If the special students are omitted from econ- 
sideration, 35 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1941-42, as compared with 
36 of each 100 the previous year. 

Number of Faculty. The directory reports 
8,337 full-time instructors and 5,265 on a part- 
time basis, in 618 institutions, or a total of 
13,602 instructors this year compared with 14,- 
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036 a year ago. This is an average of 22.0 in- 
structors per institution, as compared with 22.7 
per institution last year. If it be assumed that 
two part-time instructors are the equivalent of 
one working full time, then there are the equiva- 
lent of 10,970 full-time instructors in these 618 
junior colleges, or an average of 17.8 full-time 
instructors per institution. 

Accreditation. Of the entire group of 624 
institutions, 563, or 90 per cent, are accredited 
by some accrediting agency, national, regional, 
or state. Only 153, however, are members of 
any of the five regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools. A summary of such 
membership follows: New England Association, 
8; Middle States Association, 16; North Cen- 
tral Association, 55; Southern Association, 61; 
Northwest Association, 13. California is not in 
the territory of any of the regional accrediting 
agencies. 

Changes in Administrators. A comparison 
of the 1943 and 1942 directories reveals a 
change in the administrative heads on the part 
of 87 junior colleges, or 14 per cent of the entire 
group, as compared with 10 per cent last year. 
In the publicly controlled junior colleges the 
change was 16 per cent; in the privately con- 
trolled colleges, 12 per cent. 

WALTER CrosBpy EELLS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL SCIENCE 
TALENT SEARCH 

From Friday, February 26, to Tuesday, 
March 2, the winners of the Westinghouse sci- 
ence scholarships met in Washington for the 
Second Annual Science Talent Search, conducted 
by the Science Clubs of America for the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
A Science Talent Institute and sightseeing trip 
in the eapital city were the features of this 
second gathering of the young amateur scientists 
of the nation. 

The first day was devoted to the registering 
of the winners, their interviews with the judges, 
scientifie visits, and sightseeing. In the evening, 
a Vocational Opportunities Panel was held, with 
the following speakers participating: Leonard 
Carmichael, president, Tufts College; E. B. 
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Roberts, assistant to the vice-president, Indus- 
trial Relations, Westinghouse Electrie and 
Manufacturing Company; George W. Bailey, 
president, American Radio Relay League; and 
J. W. Barker, dean of engineering, Columbia 
University. Dr. Carmichael congratulated the 
forty young people between the ages of 15 and 
17 upon their achievements and urged that they 
advance, as a matter of patriotism, to “scientifie 
proficiency” in order to furnish the scientists and 
engineers needed for the winning of the war. 
Mr. Bailey emphasized the importance of the 
work of the amateur, “a person who does some- 
thing for the love of it, and not for pay.” He 
said that more than 15,000 amateurs are serving 
in the Army and Navy as radio operators and 
about the same number are “working in civilian 
capacities, designing and producing radio de- 
vices for warfare.” Dr. Barker reminded the 
young scientists that, although war is “a destrue- 
tive agency,” the industries that are being de- 
veloped to win the war will continue to operate 
when it is over replacing in millions of homes 
the labor-saving machinery and luxuries that 
have been withdrawn from the market for the 
duration. Besides, war casualties, war-torn 
areas, and many vexing problems, social, eco- 
nomic, and political, will eall for seientifie and 
engineering ability and training of the highest 
order. He challenged the youth of America to 
keep alight the “torch of learning . . . lighted 
so long ago on the hills of Athens and Rome 

{and now] extinguished by the brute forces 
of Nazism and Fascism.” 

On the second day of the institute, Harvey C. 
Rentschler, direetor of research, Lamp Division, 
Westinghouse Company, and Harlow Shapley, 
director, Harvard College Observatory, spoke 
respectively, on the topies, “Light in the Service 
of Mankind” and “The Stars Are International.” 
Dr. Rentschler focused attention on “the bacteri- 
cidal action of ultraviolet radiation” and the 
tests that have been made to bring this powerful 
Dr. Shapley, 
proclaiming the “brotherhood of man and stars 


agent under scientific control. 


and atmosphere,” advanced to the brotherhood 
of men who are united in “their efforts to learn 
about stars and atmospheres,” illustrating this 
comradeship by the story of how astronomers— 
“friendly little brothers of the Sun’”—in all 
parts of the world observe the phenomena of the 








heavens and communicate with one another as 
lovers of the truth, regardless of animosities 
between the nations they represent. 

On Monday Edwin G. Conklin addressed the 
institute on “The Biological Future.” After 
congratulating the winners of the scholarships 
as the “Forty Immortals,” recalling the member- 
ship of the Academie Francaise, he warned the 
fortunate group not to develop the big head, but 
remember the maxim of the old copybooks, 
“There is no excellence without great labor.” 
Distinguishing between pure science, which 
“aims to understand,” and applied science, which 
“aims at control,” he pointed out that, although 
a world at war is more interested in the latter, 
“all applications of science are based upon the 
results of pure science,’ which “satisfies the 
human craving to know ... and ennobles the 
characters of the searchers for truth.” Biolo- 
gists, he said, “have not been drawn in large 
numbers into the technical services of war, but 
“have been left to teach medical students or have 
been used in scientific studies of agriculture, 
health, and nutrition.” Emphasizing the im- 
portance of biology in the future, he asked which 
of them would be the Darwin “to discover the 
unknown factors in evolution,’ which the 
Pasteur, the Madame Curie, the Morgan, the 
Columbus “‘to sail the uncharted sea between the 
living world and the lifeless one.” In econclu- 
sion he quoted the legend on the tomb of Pasteur 
in the Pasteur Institute in Paris: “Blessed is he 
who carries within himself a God, an ideal, and 
who obeys it—ideal of art, ideal of science, ideal 
of the gospel virtues; therein lie the springs of 
great thoughts and great actions; they all reflect 
light from the Infinite.” 

Other speakers at the institute and their sub- 
jects included Louise E. Goeden, 2d officer, 
Technical Information Division, WAAC Head- 
quarters, War Department, “Science and the 
WAACS”; Hugh 8. Taylor, professor of chem- 
istry, Princeton University, “Molecules and the 
Future of Chemistry”; Eleanor Bliss, the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine, “Ad- 
vanees in the Sulfa Drugs”; Pere Artheme 
Dutilly, missionary scientist, Oblate Missions, 
and the Catholic University of America, “Next 
Steps in the Arctic”; Warren H. Lewis, Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Biology, “Cancer 
Cells’; H. L. Dryden, president, Institute of the 
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Aeronautical Sciences, “The Present and the 
Future of Aeronautics’; Marshall H. Stone, 
president, American Mathematical Society, 
“Next Steps in Mathematics”; Joseph Slepian, 
associate director of research, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, “Next 
Steps in Electrical Engineering”; and Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General, U. S. Publie Health 
Service. 

The activities on Tuesday included a meeting 
with the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Vice- 


Research... 
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President of the United States, luncheon in the 
cafeteria of the Supreme Court, the Awards 
Banquet of the Science Talent Search, and the 
presentation of the Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships. 

The two first scholarships of $2,400 each were 
awarded to Gloria Indus Lauer, age 17, of Ames, 
Iowa, “who plans to major in college physics” ; 
and to Ray Reinhart Schiff, age 16, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., who has chosen nuclear physics 


as his field. 





DISTORTED REASONING AS AN INDEX 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


In an article to in a fortheoming 


number of The Journal of Social Psychology, 


appear 


the authors present evidence to show that syl- 
logistic reasoning is distorted by the beliefs or 
personal opinions of those making logical infer- 
ences from given premises. Furthermore, it is 
suggested that such distortion could be used to 
provide a means of determining the opinions 
of persons toward current issues without asking 
them directly what they believed about those 
topics. The value of an indirect approach is 
recognized by all those who have tried to evalu- 
ate personal prejudices; it is known that the 
more controversial an issue becomes, the less 
likely is the ordinary individual to express his 
beliefs freely and candidly. 

The first experiment was conducted immedi- 
ately after President Roosevelt had demanded 
that Congress pass a law giving him the power 
to fix farm prices by October first. It was 
designed to determine whether the opinions of 
the respondents would be reflected in their re- 
sponses to a syllogism using this issue in its 
As a control against which to mea- 
sure distortion, a syllogism containing subject 
matter which had no controversial value, but 
of the same form as the controversial syllogism, 


premises. 


was given simultaneously to 30 students. 
The non-controversial syllogism was as fol- 
lows: 


If no human beings are liars, and if some stu- 
dents are not human beings, which one of the fol- 
lowing answers can be logically inferred from 
these two premises? 





1. Student John is a liar. 
2. Student 
circumstances. 

3. Student John is not a lar. 
4. Student John may not be a liar under certain 


John may be a liar under certain 


circumstances, 
5. No logical conelusion can be drawn from a 


consideration of the statements given. 
The controversial syllogism was as follows: 


Although it is not in accord with democratic 
principles for the President to demand that Con- 
gress pass specific laws, since the Farm Bloe has 
sometimes not adhered to demoeratie principles, 


which one of the following answers can be 
logically inferred from these two premises? 

1. It is in keeping with democratic principles 
for President Roosevelt to demand that Congress 
pass a farm-price law. 

2. Beeause of circumstances it may be in keep- 
ing with democratic principles for President 
Roosevelt to demand that Congress pass a farm- 
price law. 

3. It is not in keeping with democratic prin- 
ciples for President Roosevelt to demand that 
Congress pass a farm-price law. 

4. Under existing circumstances it is not in 
keeping with democratic principles for President 
Roosevelt to demand that Congress pass a farm- 
price law. 

5. No logical conelusion ean be drawn from a 


consideration of the statements given. 


It will be observed that, in both syllogisms, 
the correct response is number 5. No logical 
conclusion can be drawn from the given premises 
in either case. The actual responses are given 
in Table I. 

If we assume that the responses to the first 
syllogism (the liar syllogism) involve no per- 
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TABLE I 





y > iv »¢ . ag 
Subject of Numbe r giving each re sponse 





syllogism 1 2 38 4 5 Total 
OO ee 0 10 0 2 18 30 
Democracy ... 0 2 15 2 | 30 
0 eee 0 12 15 4 29 60 
Chi-squares ... 0 5.6 15.0 0 16 22.2 


sonal prejudices and that the responses actually 
made reflect the combined influences of such 
factors as atmosphere-effect, the form of the 
propositions, and other incidental elements; 
then any departure from this pattern in the 
controversial syllogism (the democratie-prin- 
ciple syllogism) can be interpreted as resulting 
from the personal prejudices which affect the 
respondents. 

The actual shift was in the direction of answer 
number three. That this shift is significant is 
shown by the chi-square values. Since there 
are four degrees of freedom, the chi-square 
values for this shift indicate that there was less 
than one chance in a hundred that the differ- 
ences in response to the two syllogisms could 
have occurred through pure chance. In short, 
it would seem from this test that our respon- 
dents had a tendency to accept the third answer; 
namely, “It is not in keeping with democratic 
principles for President Roosevelt to demand 
that Congress pass a farm-price law.” 

A second experiment was conducted during 
the early part of December, 1942. At this time, 
it seemed that two issues which were receiving 
public attention were those relating to the deal 
with Darlan and the nation-wide rationing of 
gasoline. 

In order to study the attitude of students 
toward these two issues, the following syllogisms 
were given to a group of 100 students in psy- 
chology. 

If the reduction of tire mileage may be one way 
of saving rubber, and if the rationing of gasoline 
will reduce tire mileage, then 

1, The rationing of gasoline will save rubber. 
2. The rationing of gasoline may save rubber. 

3. The rationing of gasoline will not save rubber. 

4. The rationing of gasoline may not save 
rubber, 

5. None of these conclusions follows logically 
from the statements given. 


If some tricky people are useful for the diplo- 
matic activities of the United States, and if 
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Darlan has shown by his dealings with Hitler 
that he is tricky, then 

1. Darlan will be useful for the diplomatic ac- 
tivities of the U. S. 

2. Darlan may be useful for the diplomatic ac- 
tivities of the U. S. 

3. Darlan will not be useful for the diplomatic 
activities of the U. 8. 

4. Darlan may not be useful for the diplomatic 
activities of the U.S. 

5. None of these conclusions follows logically 
from the statements given. 


If some girls are beautiful, and if Jane is a 
girl, then 

1. Jane is beautiful, 

2. Jane may be beautiful. 

3. Jane is not beautiful. 

4, Jane may not be beautiful. 

5. None of these conclusions follows logically 
from the statements given. 


All three of these syllogisms are of the same 
general form; the first premise is a particular 
affirmative proposition in each ease, and the 
second premise is a specific affirmative proposi- 
tion. The last syllogism, the one relating to 
Jane’s beauty, was given as a control against 
which to check the responses of the other two. 
The same general influences may be assumed to 
hold in all three syllogisms, and, if there were 
no bias on the part of our respondents when 
they answered the syllogisms relating to Darlan 
or to gasoline rationing, one would expect simi- 
lar patterns of response in all three syllogisms. 
The actual answers are given in Table IT. 


TABLE II 








Subject of __ Number giving each response 








syllogism =; 2 3 4 5 Total 
Rationing . 31 63 0 0 6 100 
Beauty ... 4 76 0 0 20 100 
Totals . 35 139 0 0 26 200 
Chi-sq. . 20.8 1.2 90 0 7.5 29.5 
Darian ... 20 71 5 0 14 100 
Beauty ... 4 76 0 0 20 100 
Totals . 14 147 5 0 34 100 
Chi-sq. . 26°. ©32 5.0 0 Be 8.9 
Rationing . 31 63 0 0 6 100 
Darlan ... 10 71 5 0 14 100 
Totals . 41 134 5 0 20 200 
Chi-sq. . 10.8 0.5 5.0 0 3.2 19.5 





If we examine the conclusions selected by our 
respondents for the control syllogism (the one 
relating to Jane’s beauty), it will be noticed 
that the great majority (76%) selected the sec- 
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ond answer, namely “Jane may be beautiful.” 
Technically, this may be correct, but no more so 
than the fourth answer. If answers two or four 
are interpreted to mean, “Jane may or may not 
be beautiful, that is, one cannot judge anything 
about her beauty from the premises,” then 
either answer two or answer four would be 
correct. We would expect half to seleet two 
and half to select four. However, the fact that 
our respondents favored two instead of four 
may be explained as the result of atmosphere- 
effect. This principle of atmosphere-effect 
states that there is a tendency to accept for a 
conclusion a proposition which is of the same 
Since the premises 
are affirmative propositions, atmosphere-effect 
would make it easier for a person to select the 
affirmative answer (number two) rather than 


order as the premises. 


the negative answer (number four). 

In the first comparison in Table II, namely, 
that between gasoline rationing and Jane’s 
heauty, there is a definite and significant shift 
toward the first response. This would indicate 
that there is a tendency on the part of our 
respondents to believe that “the rationing of 
gasoline will save rubber.” The public has been 
sold, according to these results, on this proposi- 
tion. The shift is away from the “no logical 
answer” category (number 5) and the qualified 
statement that “rationing may save rubber” 
(number 2) to an acceptance of the proposition 
that rationing will save rubber (number 1). 
The shift is highly reliable, as shown by the 
chi-square values. 

In comparing the answers relating to Darlan’s 
value to the United States with answers about 
Jane’s beauty, one finds no such clear-cut con- 
victions as that shown in the ease of gasoline 
rationing. There is some shift toward the 
proposition, “Darlan will be useful,” but there 
is also some shift in the direction of “Darlan 
will not be useful.” This dual shift, together 
with the fact that the amount of change is not 
very significant (as shown by the smaller chi- 
square values), would tend to indicate that the 
respondents do not have firm convictions about 
Darlan’s value to the United States. 

Moreover, it is interesting to examine the 
third comparison in Table II, namely, that be- 
tween gasoline rationing and Darlan’s useful- 
ness to the United States. There is a significant 
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shift (as shown by the chi-square values) in the 
direction of a positive belief in the value of 
gasoline rationing over against the value of 
Darlan to the United States. There are fewer 
respondents selecting answers five, two, or three 
in the ease of gasoline rationing than in the case 
of Darlan and the stress in the rationing syl- 
logism is on answer one. 

Summary: A valid method has been demon- 
strated for studying the direction and strength 
of personal opinions without directly asking 
respondents to state their opinions. This 
method consists of a comparison of answers to a 
syllogism of neutral emotional value with an- 
swers to a syllogism of similar form involving 
a controversial issue. 

By the use of this method it was found that 
the students used in this study probably are in- 
clined to believe: 


1. It is not in keeping with democratic prin- 
ciples for President Roosevelt to demand that Con- 
gress pass a farm-price law. 

2. The rationing of gasoline will save rubber. 

3. It is questionable whether Darlan will or will 
not be useful for the diplomatie activities of the 
United States. 

Joun J. B. MorGan 
JAMES T. Morton 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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